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Abstract  of 


PLANNING  CHALLENGES  POSED  BY  U.S.  ADHERENCE  TO  A  “ONE 

CHINA”  POLICY 

The  basis  of  U.S. -China  relations  is  the  “one  China”  principle.  Adherence  by  the 
U.S.  to  a  deliberately  ambiguous  “one  China”  policy  challenges  theater- strategic  planning 
in  important  ways.  The  feasibility,  adequacy,  and  acceptability  of  theater- strategic  plans 
involving  China  will  depend  on  finding  ways  to  solve  these  important  planning 
challenges. 

Important  planning  challenges  occur  principally  as  a  result  of  Taiwan’s 
ambiguous  international  position  and  legal  status  and  the  constraints  and  restraints  placed 
on  theater-strategic  planners  by  the  “one  China”  policy’s  restrictions  on  official  contact 
between  the  U.S.  and  Taiwan.  Establishing  the  justification  and  rationale  for  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  force  in  planning  appropriate  U.S.  responses  to  a  Chinese  attack  on  Taiwan 
and  providing  for  how  plans  are  to  integrate  efforts  with  regional  allies  and  Taiwan  in 
order  to  achieve  fundamental  considerations  such  as  unity  of  purpose/effort,  objective 
and  economy  of  force  are  two  of  the  most  important  challenges  that  must  be  solved. 


Introduction 


East  Asia  today  faces  a  challenge  similar  to  the  one  that  confronted  Europe  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  The  fundamental  challenge  is  how  to  integrate  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)*,  a  rising  power,  peacefully  into  the  existing  regional  and 
international  order.  Moreover,  the  task  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  interested 
states,  in  and  out  of  the  region,  is  to  create  conditions  that  will  accommodate  China  and 
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not  repeat  Europe’s  failure  and  resulting  disaster.  Among  those  who  will  be  called  on 
heavily  to  create  the  conditions  required  to  peacefully  accommodate  China’s  growth  in 
power  while  preserving  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  U.S.  and  other  regional  states  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC). 

Responsible  not  only  for  developing  theater  strategy  consistent  with  the  national 
security  strategy  and  national  policies,  CINCPAC’ s  responsibilities  also  include  the 
development  of  theater  engagement  plans  that  shape  the  regional  security  environment  in 
order  to  promote  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Additionally, 
he  is  tasked  with  planning  appropriate  responses,  synchronized  with  other  instruments  of 
national  power,  in  order  to  defuse  a  potential  future  crisis  involving  China  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits.  And,  should  the  crisis  ultimately  lead  to  conflict,  CINCPAC  must  be  prepared  to 
use  military  force  in  support  of  Taiwanese  forces  to  decisively  defeat  the  Chinese  quickly 
on  terms  favorable  to  U.S.  interests.  Each  one  of  these  planning  tasks  is  challenged  in 
different  ways  by  implications  of  the  "one  China"  policy,  the  basis  of  U.S.  relations  with 
China  since  1972. 

Almost  no  one  doubts  that  a  future  military  confrontation  between  China  and  the 
United  States  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  a  distinct,  however  remote,  possibility.  Analysts 
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today  consider  the  possibility  of  confrontation  remote,  but  an  increasing  number  of  them 
are  convinced  that  the  likelihood  of  conflict  is  growing  and  may  ultimately  prove 
unavoidable.  If  a  military  confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  China  does  occur, 
no  one  doubts  that  the  consequences  would  be  severe  not  only  for  U.S.  strategic  interests 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  the  future  of  U.S. -China  relations,  but  for  others  in  the 
region  and  the  international  community  as  well  in  an  age  of  increasing  globalization.  The 
relationship  between  China  and  the  United  States  is  based  on  a  “one  China”  principle;  a 
principle  that  has  been  characterized  by  an  American  diplomat  as  an  untruth,  but  one 
China  is  prepared  to  go  to  war  to  defend  . 

Since  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  PRC  in  1979,  every  U.S.  president  has 
pursued  a  “one  China”  policy.  The  core  strategic  objective  of  the  “one  China”  policy  is 
the  “peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  themselves”  as  stated  in 
the  original  Communique"^  between  the  two  countries.  Although  the  goal  of  the  “one 
China”  policy  has  not  changed,  the  strategic  environment  in  which  the  policy  is  pursued 
and  the  strategies  chosen  by  each  administration  to  achieve  the  policy  objective  have. 
While  the  continuous  assessment  of  these  changes  is  an  important  aspect  of  developing 
theater-strategic  plans  and  strategy,  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  those  planning 
challenges  resulting  from  U.S.  adherence  to  an  ambiguous  “one  China”  policy. 

Deliberate  and  Strategic  Ambiguity 

U.S.  decision  and  policy  makers  beginning  in  1972  have  deliberately  maintained 
an  ambiguous  “one  China”  policy.  Testifying  in  March  1996,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  in  Clinton’s  administration  underscored  this 
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tendency.  Reminding  members  that  “providing  such  details  would  be  very  unwise”,  he 
recalled  that  Congress  in  1979  “determined  that  we  should  not  make  an  advance 
commitment  to  respond  in  a  specific  manner”^.  Not  publicly  discussing  how  the  U.S. 
might  respond  to  the  use  of  force  against  Taiwan  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  “one  China”  policy.  But,  it  is  not  the  most  important  one.  Strategic 
ambiguity  such  as  keeping  the  Chinese  guessing  as  to  how  the  U.S.  might  respond  is 
important  and  creates  challenges  the  CINC  must  account  for  in  his  planning;  however, 
the  resulting  affect  on  planning  is  comparatively  minor.  On  the  other  hand  the  deliberate 
ambiguity  associated  with  the  international  and  legal  status  of  Taiwan  created  by 
adherence  to  a  “one  China”  policy  has  major  implications  for  theater-strategic  planning. 

The  ambiguity  associated  with  adherence  to  a  “one  China”  policy  affects  the 
CINC’s  planning  in  important  ways.  Some  key  problems  must  be  confronted  in  the 
planning  process  and  are  evident  from  analysis.  Perhaps  most  important  of  these 
problems  (challenges)  stems  from  the  international  status  and  legal  standing  of  Taiwan. 
Another  problem  stems  from  congressional  attempts  to  qualify  the  policy’s  ambiguous 
nature  which  resulted  in  key  constraints/restraints  for  theater  planning  that  limit 
flexibility  and  freedom  of  action  in  plan  development.  The  extent  to  which  these 
problems  can  be  resolved  in  the  planning  process  affects  the  potential  feasibility, 
adequacy  and  acceptability  of  resulting  theater-strategic  plans. 

Background  and  the  “one  China”  policy 

Although  not  the  only  source  of  tension  between  the  U.S.  and  China,  the  status  of 
Taiwan  is  the  major  source  of  tension  and  Taiwan’s  political  future  could  be  Mao 
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Zedong’s  reputed  “single  spark  that  can  ignite  a  prairie  fire”^.  Hans  Morgenthau  warned 
that  if  a  great  power  is  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
preservation  of  peace  possible  and  not  make  the  outbreak  of  war  inevitable,  it  should  not 
adopt  a  position  from  which  it  cannot  retreat  without  serious  loss  of  prestige  or  from 
which  it  cannot  advance  without  exposing  itself  to  political  risks,  even  the  risk  of  war. 
Yet,  both  the  United  States,  an  acknowledged  great  power,  and  China,  a  rising  and 
ambitious  power,  have  linked  their  respective  strategic  interests  firmly  to  Taiwan’s 
political  future  and  have  based  their  relations  on  a  “one  China”  principle  from  which 
neither  side  can  easily  compromise.  Neither  country  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
change  or  modify  its  position  despite  changes  in  the  strategic  environment,  only  their 
strategies,  suggesting  that  future  efforts  to  advance  strategic  interests  involve  great  risks. 

By  1971,  both  Mao  Zedong's  communist  regime  in  Beijing  and  Nixon’s 
Administration  concluded  it  was  in  their  mutual  interest  to  improve  relations  as  a  way  to 
balance  Soviet  power.  The  Chinese  were  increasingly  worried  about  Soviet  domination 
and  military  power  threatening  China’s  northern  provinces  and  the  U.S.  was  growing 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  continuing  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  U.S.  ability  to 
counter  Soviet  power  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  the  international 
community  recognized  the  PRC  as  the  legitimate  government  of  China  removing 
Taiwan’s  representatives  and  granting  the  PRC  China’s  seat  in  the  United  Nations  when 
the  UN  General  Assembly  adopted  Resolution  2758  in  October  1971.^  In  early  1972  the 
status  of  Taiwan  was  the  most  important,  if  not  only,  obstacle  that  prevented  improved 
relations  between  the  PRC  and  the  United  States.^ 
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American  willingness  to  acknowledge  China’s  position  regarding  a  “one  China” 
principle  was  an  important  first  step  in  improving  relations  with  China  and  the  process  of 
normalizing  relations  with  the  PRC.  The  Joint  U.S. -China  Shanghai  Communique, 
issued  in  February  of  1972,  established  the  “one  China”  principle  and  provided  the  basis 
for  normalizing  relations  with  Communist  China.  However,  the  two  countries  remained 
apart  on  what  each  meant  by  the  “one  China”  principle  and  the  policies  they  were 
prepared  to  follow.  Henry  Kissinger,  then  the  national  security  adviser  and  the  principal 
negotiator  with  the  Chinese  in  Shanghai,  later  credited  the  wording  of  the  Taiwan 
paragraph  as  necessary  allowing  each  government  to  maintain  its  basic  principles  while 
effectively  putting  “the  Taiwan  issue  in  abeyance”.^'’ 

Despite  acknowledging  China’s  position  that  there  was  but  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  was  part  of  China,  Nixon  and  the  U.S.  did  not  recognize  the  PRC  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  China.  ^  ^  Seven  years  later,  the  Carter  Administration  did. 
Formal  diplomatic  relations  were  established  with  the  PRC  after  the  Joint  Communique 
on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  issued  in  January  1979.  While  recognizing  the  PRC  as  the  sole 
legal  government  of  China,  the  U.S.  did  not  then  nor  has  it  since  recognized  or  accepted, 
only  acknowledged,  China’s  position  that  there  is  but  one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is  part 
of  China,  despite  Chinese  characterizations  of  U.S.  statements  to  the  contrary. 

Ignoring  Chinese  claims  in  the  1972  Communique  that  “the  liberation  of  Taiwan 
is  China’s  internal  affair  in  which  no  other  country  has  the  right  to  interfere”  the  United 
States  did  not  move  to  abrogate  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  of  1954  with  the  Republic  of 
China  until  1979.  Although  this  committed  the  U.S.  to  defend  Taiwan  if  attacked  by 
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Mainland  China,  the  United  States  did  agree  in  the  1972  Communique  to  the  progressive 
reduction  of  its  military  forces  and  installations  on  Taiwan  “as  the  tension  in  the  area 
diminished”^^ 

Abrogation  of  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  together  with  formal  recognition  of  the 
PRC’s  legitimacy  provoked  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Concern  over  the  implication 
these  events  and  the  unchallenged  Chinese  view  of  the  “one  China”  principle  had  on 
Taiwan’s  future  resulted  in  congressional  action  to  qualify  the  U.S.  position  found  in  the 
Communiques  and  clarify  U.S.  policy  regarding  Taiwan.  The  application  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Taiwan,  is  found  in  U.S.  domestic  law,  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (TRA),  passed 
in  1979  by  the  United  States  Congress.  In  effect,  the  TRA  of  1979  replaced  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  of  1954  as  the  means  for  reassuring  Taiwan  and  other  regional  friends 
and  allies  of  U.S.  commitment.  It  also  linked  further  U.S.  acknowledgement  of  a  “one 
China”  principle  to  future  behavior  by  the  PRC  and  to  PRC  commitment  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Taiwan  issue. 

Even  after  1979,  the  U.S.  continued  to  view  and  treat  Taiwan  in  practice  as  a 
sovereign  political  and  territorial  entity,  albeit  on  an  informal  rather  than  formal  basis.  In 
addition  to  codifying  unofficial  social,  commercial  and  cultural  ties  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Taiwan,  the  TRA  of  1979  contained  four  crucial  points 
illuminating  how  U.S.  policy  would  be  applied  in  practice.  First,  it  clarified  that 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist  China  were  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  future 
of  Taiwan  would  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  Second,  it  stated  that  any  effort  to 
determine  the  future  of  Taiwan  by  other  than  peaceful  means  threatened  the  peace  and 
security  in  the  region  and  would  be  of  grave  concern  to  the  United  States.  Third,  it 
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declared  that  the  United  States  would  provide  Taiwan  with  defensive  military  arms. 
Finally,  it  required  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  capability  to  oppose  any  use  of  force 
or  coercion,  which  might  jeopardize  the  security,  or  the  social  or  economic  system,  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan. 

Among  other  concerns  Beijing  had  with  the  close  U.S. -Taiwan  relationship, 
concern  over  continuing  U.S.  arms  transfers  to  Taiwan  resulted  in  a  third  Communique 
being  issued  in  1982.  In  the  1982  Joint  Communique  the  U.S.  declared  that  it  “does  not 
seek  to  carry  out  a  long-term  policy  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  . . .  and  that  it  intends  to 
reduce  gradually  its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan”  but  these  intentions  were  based  on 
continued  PRC  adherence  to  a  policy  of  peaceful  reunification  with  Taiwan  .  However, 
the  United  States  is  still  engaged  today  in  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  In  April  2000  the  Bush 
administration  offered  Taiwan  its  biggest  arms  package  since  1992,  worth  an  estimated 
$4  billion,  including  eight  diesel-electric  submarines. 

The  “one  China”  policy  endures  today.  Among  the  key  security  objectives  for  the 
future  of  U.S. -China  relations  listed  in  the  current  National  Security  Strategy  published  in 
December  2000  are  “enhancing  stability  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  by  maintaining  our  “one 
China”  policy”  and  “promoting  peaceful  resolution  of  cross-Strait  issues”.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  in  the  Bush  administration  recently 
testified  that  the  Bush  administration  has  been  and  “will  continue  to  be  clear  and  straight 
forward  with  China  about  our  interests  including  our  commitment  to  peaceful  resolution 
of  differences  with  Taiwan,  to  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  and  to  freedom  of  navigation  in 
international  waters  and  airspace”.  While  the  “one  China”  policy  and  fundamental  U.S. 
interests  and  policy  objectives  under  President  Bush  remain  unchanged,  the 
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administration’s  strategy  differs  from  the  Clinton  Administration’s  strategy  of 
engagement.  Administration  officials  acknowledged  a  shift  in  the  U.S.  approach  to 
Taiwan,  first  signaled  by  the  President  by  committing  the  U.S.  to  “whatever  it  took”  to 
help  Taiwan  defend  itself. 


Changes  in  the  Strategic  Environment 

Although  the  core  policy  objective  of  peacefully  resolving  cross  strait  relations 
between  China  and  Taiwan  has  remained  unchanged  since  1989,  the  strategic 
environment  within  which  CINCPAC  must  plan  and  act  in  support  of  this  objective 
changed  almost  overnight  with  the  break  up  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  strategic  context  in  which  future  planning  will  take  place  is  changing  in  ways 
that  tend  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  risk  of  a  military  confrontation.  The 
strategic  environment  is  different  today  than  it  was  in  1989  or  the  years  prior  to  1989  in 
three  important  ways. 

First,  the  break  up  of  the  Soviet  Union  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  United  Nations  and  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace.  In  the  decade  of  the  1990s,  the  U.S.  was  the  sole 
remaining  super-power.  The  overwhelming  U.S.  military  and  economic  advantage 
combined  with  an  international  emphasis  on  human  rather  than  national  security  issues 
led  to  an  increase  in  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the  decade  following  the  Soviet  Union’s 
collapse.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gulf  War  in  1991,  these  interventions  were  justified 
based  mostly  on  humanitarian  considerations  and  sanctioned  by  the  UN  Security  Council. 
China,  extremely  sensitive  to  matters  of  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  saw  them  as 
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an  uncomfortable  trend  of  intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states,  even  if 


sanctioned  by  the  UN  and  China  as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council.  NATO’s  war 
against  the  Former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  over  Kosovo  alarmed  the  Chinese.  UN 
willingness  to  encourage/sanction  interventions  will  probably  not  continue  much  longer, 
and  will  depend  largely  on  the  path  a  stronger  China  takes  in  the  future. 

Second,  China’s  rapidly  growing  economy,  growth  which  began  in  1979^^,  has 
fueled  an  ambitious  military  modernization  program  and  expanded  Chinese  diplomatic 
influence.  These  trends  are  already  affecting  the  balance  of  power  between  the  U.S.  and 
China  in  East  Asia.  As  a  result,  China  is  pursuing  more  assertive  security  policies  and 
continues  to  invest  heavily  in  missile  technology,  area  denial  capabilities  and  regional 
power  projection  capabilities.  In  1996  China  conducted  military  exercises  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  designed  to  influence  the  results  of  Taiwan’s  spring  Presidential  elections  and 
provoked  a  response  from  the  U.S.  in  the  form  of  two  Carrier  Battle  Groups  moving  to 
the  area.  Since  then,  regional  neighbors  have  a  growing  appreciation  for  the  critical 
importance  of  a  politically  independent  Taiwan  to  their  own  security  and  stability  and  to 
the  global  presence  of  the  United  States,  which  underwrites  security  and  stability  in  the 
region. 

For  now,  the  relative  imbalance  in  power  between  the  United  States  and  China 
acts  to  restrain  China  in  both  the  South  China  Sea  and  in  the  Taiwan  Straits.  However, 
once  China’s  power  approaches  that  of  the  U.S.  as  some  predict  will  happen  by  2025,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  going  to  war.  Given  the  trends  of  Chinese  economic 
growth,  military  modernization  and  diplomatic  efforts  to  isolate  Taiwan  and  reduce  U.S. 
power  and  influence  in  the  region,  time  may  not  be  on  the  side  of  Taiwan  or  the  U.S.,  if 
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one  assumes  continuing  communist  rule  on  Mainland  China.  If  Chinese  power 

approaches  closely  or  eclipses  American  power  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  in  the  first 

quarter  of  the  century,  the  American  will  or  means,  or  both,  may  not  be  available  to 

peacefully  assimilate  China  into  the  region  or  the  international  system. 

The  third  way  the  security  environment  is  different  is  U.S.  involvement  in  a 

“Global  War  on  Terror”.  Most  estimates  conclude  that  U.S.  involvement  will  not  end 

any  time  soon.  An  examination  of  past  crises  in  the  Straits  shows  that  each  time  a  crisis 

occurred  in  which  the  PRC  attempted  to  use  force  or  coerce  Taiwan  into  reunification  on 

China’s  terms,  the  U.S.  was  involved  somewhere  else.  But,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 

these  military  distractions  influenced  Chinese  decision  making.  Additionally,  the  recent 

shift  in  approach  toward  Taiwan  suggests  that  the  new  Bush  administration  is  moving  in 

the  direction  of  containing  rather  than  engaging  China,  a  change  from  the  Clinton  years. 

To  underscore  this  change  in  strategy,  the  most  recent  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 

included  the  following  Defense  Department  decision: 

“The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  increase  aircraft  carrier  battlegroup  presence  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  will  explore  options  for  homeporting  an  additional  three 
to  four  surface  combatants,  and  guided  cruise  missile  submarines  (SSGNs),  in  that 
area.”^"^ 

Combined  with  an  impending  change  in  Chinese  leadership  within  the  Communist  Party, 
China  may  use  force  even  if  the  costs  to  China  are  perceived  to  be  high. 

Implications  and  key  planning  challenges 

Adherence  by  the  U.S.  to  a  deliberately  ambiguous  “one  China”  policy  challenges 
theater-strategic  planning  in  two  important  ways.  First,  the  deliberate  ambiguity  of  the 
policy  raises  two  important  questions  -  l)“What  is  the  international  status  of  Taiwan?” 
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and  2)”Under  what  conditions  would  the  use  of  U.S.  military  force  to  actively  defend 
Taiwan  against  a  Chinese  attack  be  consistent  with  international  law?”  Second,  the  policy 
severed  formal  relations  with  Taiwan  and  domestic  law  permits  only  certain  unofficial 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  on  Taiwan.  This 
becomes  an  important  constraint/restraint  and  raises  at  least  one  important  question  - 
“How  is  unity  of  effort  and  economy  of  force  to  be  achieved  between  U.S.  military  forces 
and  Taiwanese  military  forces?” 

Because  U.S.  military  operations  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  have  two 
common  characteristics  of  U.S.  involvement,  the  analysis  that  follows  is  limited  to 
examining  the  above  challenges  in  light  of  these  commonalties.  The  first  one  is  that  the 
U.S.  does  not  conduct  unilateral  military  operations  and  will  only  conduct  military 
activities  as  part  of  a  coalition/alliance  force;  therefore,  how  unity  of  effort  is  to  be 
achieved  where  unity  of  command  is  not  possible  is  an  important  planning  consideration. 
The  second  common  characteristic  is  the  ability  to  justify  the  use  of  force  consistent  with 
international  law  is  an  important  aspect  of  any  U.S.  decision  to  use  military  forces  and 
affects  all  aspects  of  what  forces  and  how  those  forces  are  to  be  used,  where,  and  for 
what  purpose.  Following  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  in  almost  every  case  where  the  U.S. 
intervened  with  force  it  did  so  with  a  UN  Security  Council  resolution  authorizing  all 
necessary  means  or  measures  to  restore  peace  and  security^^.  Kosovo  was  an  exception. 

International  status  of  Taiwan  and  justification  for  the  use  of  force 

The  international  status  of  Taiwan  may  be  unique  in  world  history^^  and  presents 
legal  issues  and  implications  in  considering  how,  where  and  what  forces  and  under  what 
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circumstances  CINCPAC  can  plan  to  use  military  force  to  deter  or  defend  Taiwan  against 
a  determined  Chinese  attack.  China  has  not  renounced  the  use  of  military  force  to  coerce 
or  compel  Taiwan’s  reunification.  Therefore,  understanding  the  international  status  of 
Taiwan  and  the  justification  and  rationale  for  the  use  of  force  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  planning  consideration.  Resolving  these  issues  in  advance  to  the  extent 
possible  is  essential  to  the  development  of  acceptable  plans.  How  these  issues  are 
addressed  impacts  all  aspects  of  theater  planning  including  all  of  the  operational  factors 
of  space,  time,  and  force  used  in  planning  at  the  theater-strategic  and  operational  levels. 

In  China’s  eyes,  Taiwan’s  international  status  is  unambiguous  -  Taiwan  is  a 
province  of  China  and  reunification  is  an  internal  domestic  matter.  For  CINCPAC,  how 
the  U.S.  chooses  to  characterize  Taiwan’s  position  is  vital  planning  guidance  he  must 
have  to  go  further  with  his  strategic  planning.  The  U.S.  position,  at  least  publicly,  has 
been  ambiguous.  Successive  administrations  since  the  policy  came  about  have  avoided 
addressing  Taiwan’s  international  status  in  other  than  an  obscure  fashion  usually  by 
restating  commitments  to  pursue  a  “one  China”  policy. 

What  is  Taiwan’s  international  status?  Taiwan  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  her  international  status  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  The  U.S.  formally 
recognized  the  PRC  as  the  legitimate  government  of  China  in  1979  and  does  not  have 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Taiwan.  China  has  held  from  1949  that  Taiwan  is  an 
internal  matter.  The  international  community  expelled  the  representatives  of  Taiwan 
from  the  UN  and  recognized  the  PRC  as  the  legitimate  government  of  China  in  1971. 
Furthermore,  in  all  three  Communiques  the  U.S.  acknowledged,  but  did  not  “affirm”,  the 
Chinese  “one  China”  principle  nor  did  it  ever  challenge  the  position  that  there  is  but  one 
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China  and  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  Today,  the  U.S.  still  chooses  to  avoid 
challenging  the  Chinese  position  or  clarifying  its  own.  As  an  example,  testifying  before 
the  House  International  Relations  Committee  in  May  of  1998,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  summarized  U.S.  policy  by  stating  that 
consistent  with  the  “one  China”  policy,  the  U.S.  “does  not  support  “two  Chinas”  or  “one 

97 

China,  one  Taiwan,”  Taiwan  independence,  or  Taiwan’s  membership  in  the  UN”. 

While  the  U.S.  has  not  articulated  Taiwan’s  international  status,  the  realities 
outlined  above  suggest  that  Taiwan  is  a  province  of  China  and  reunification  is  an  internal 
matter.  Paragraph  7  of  Article  2  to  the  UN  Charter  would  appear  to  rule  out  a  UN 
Security  Council  authorization  to  use  force,  unlikely  since  China  is  one  of  the  five 
permanent  members  with  veto  power,  even  if  a  compelling  humanitarian  case  could  be 
made.  Paragraph  7  in  part  states  that  “nothing  contained  in  the  present  charter  shall 
authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state”.  The  U.S.  has  “frequently  affirmed  this  principle 
(principle  of  nonintervention).  Moreover,  the  principle  of  nonintervention  is  an  integral 
part  of  U.S.  law  through  the  ratification  of  the  Charters  of  the  UN  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Can  a  rationale  be  found  by  the  right  of  collective  self-defense  in  Article  5 1  of  the 
UN  Charter,  the  only  other  agreed  upon  type  of  action  which  permits  the  legitimate  use  of 
force?  Article  51  in  part  reads  “nothing  . . .  shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the  UN”. 

Although  Taiwan  is  not  a  member  of  the  UN,  “the  inherent  right  of  all  nations  to  defend 
themselves  was  well  established  in  customary  international  law  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
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UN  Charter”  ,  Taipei  was  the  de  jure  government  of  a  sovereign  nation  before  1971,  and 

the  UN  General  Assembly  Resolution  only  decided  that  the  PRC  was  the  legitimate 

government,  not  that  Taiwan  was  not  a  sovereign  nation.  But  since  then,  the  UN  has 

denied  Taiwan’s  repeated  efforts  to  regain  member  status  in  the  UN.  For  the  U.S.  to 

intervene  on  behalf  of  Taiwan,  Taiwan  would  have  to  meet  all  of  the  conditions 

necessary  for  individual  self-defense  including  being  a  sovereign  nation  and  have 

requested  U.S.  assistance.  But  the  weight  of  the  material  pertinent  to  determining  the 

status  of  Taiwan  suggests  that  Taiwan  is  not  a  sovereign  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the 

collective  International  community  despite  Taiwan’s  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

Furthermore,  the  2002  U.S.  Operational  Law  Handbook  states  that  “there  is  no 

recognized  right  of  a  third-party  state  (the  U.S.  or  regional  allies)  to  intervene  in  internal 

conflicts  (China)  where  the  issue  in  question  is  one  of  a  group’s  (Taiwan?)  right  to  self- 

determination  and  no  request  by  the  de  jure  government  (PRC)  for  assistance”^  ^  has  been 

made  to  the  third  party.  What  is  a  possible  rationale  for  the  use  of  force  then? 

One  possible  justification  with  rationale  could  be  based  on  the  customary  law 

right  of  self-defense  and  argued  as  follows: 

“A  Chinese  attack  on  Taiwan  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  a  state  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  sovereign  nation,  only  now  not  formally  recognized  as  one  by 
the  majority  of  member  states  so  as  not  to  anger  China.  Provided  Taiwan  requests 
U.S.  assistance,  Taiwan  meets  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  exercise  the  inherent 
right  of  self  defense  under  Article  5 1  of  the  UN  Charter.  Failure  of  the  UN 
Security  Counsel  to  take  prompt  action  to  restore  peace  and  stability  does  not 
prohibit  any  nation  attacked  by  another,  a  member  of  the  Security  Counsel,  from 
exercising  their  inherent  right  of  self-defense.^^  It  is  important  to  act  and  act  now; 
failure  to  do  so  or  do  so  successfully  will  undermine  U.S.  influence  among 
regional  allies  and  result  in  hostile  domination  of  Taiwan  and  hold  the  vital  sea 
lines  of  communication  between  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Persian  gulf  resources  at 
risk  threatening  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  our  Northeast  Asia  partners.” 
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The  War  in  Kosovo  could  also  serve  as  a  model  for  developing  similar  justification  for 
acting  either  unilaterally  or  in  concert  with  allies  or  regional  partners. 

The  importance  of  providing  clear  justification  and  rationale  for  the  use  of  force  is 
well  understood.  It  serves  to  assure  that  plans  conform  to  national  policy,  are  publicly 
sustainable  once  implemented,  and  permits  the  development  of  better  rules  of 
engagement  to  ensure  that  force  is  consistent  with  policy.  Also,  the  ability  to  justify  the 
use  of  force  affects  the  propensity  of  U.S.  decision-makers  to  authorize  the  use  of 
military  force.  In  the  end,  any  decision  to  use  force  to  satisfy  national  objectives  and  the 
specific  legal  justification  for  its  use  is  ultimately  made  at  the  level  of  the  President. 
However,  if  planning  guidance  is  not  provided  by  CJCS  which  lays  out  the  specific 
justification  for  the  use  of  force,  the  CINC  should  request  it  in  the  planning  process  and 
continue  planning  with  justification  and  rationale  developed  from  his  strategic  estimate. 
The  above  analysis  suggests  one  possible  justification  with  rationale. 

Policy  constraints  and  restraints 

The  “one  China”  policy  results  in  important  planning  constraints  and  restraints, 
which  combine  to  limit  the  CINC’s  freedom  of  action  in  planning  and  his  ability  to 
integrate  the  development  of  theater  strategy  and  strategic  planning  or  to  provide  for 
unity  of  effort  through  cooperation  and  coordination.  Achieving  unity  of  effort  and 
purpose  through  unity  of  command  is  a  well-established  principle.  Given  the  political 
realities  of  the  "One  China"  policy,  unity  of  command  except  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
unilateral  U.S.  response  to  Chinese  provocation  will  be  impossible.  Therefore  a  major 
planning  challenge  will  be  how  to  integrate  regional  partners/allies  and  Taiwan’s 
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authorities  into  the  planning  process.  This  is  a  challenge  though,  even  in  cases  where  the 

U.S.  has  well-established  bilateral  relations,  formal  relations,  established  communication 

links  and  procedures  and  frequent  military  to  military  contact. 

On  the  other  hand,  achieving  unity  of  effort  through  cooperation,  coordination 

and  integrated  planning  in  the  case  of  Taiwan  must  be  carried  out  within  the  restraints  of 

the  “one  China”  policy.  The  1979  Communique  included  the  following  statement: 

“recognizes  the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  as  the  sole  legal 
government  of  China.  Within  this  context,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
maintain  cultural,  commercial,  and  other  unofficial  relations  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan.” 

The  TRA  enacted  in  April  1979  codified  these  relations  and  further  directed  all  programs, 
transactions,  or  other  relations  with  respect  to  Taiwan,  except  as  directed  by  the 
President,  be  conducted  or  carried  out  through  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  or  other 
comparable  non-govemmental  entity  that  the  President  may  designate  So,  the  policy 
does  not  prohibit,  but  restricts  contact  between  the  members  of  the  CINC’s  staff  or  his 
subordinate  staffs  with  military  or  civilian  counterparts  in  Taiwan’s  military  or  with  civil 
authorities  to  unofficial  means  resulting  in  a  considerable  restraint  directly  affecting 
integrated  planning  efforts. 

Therefore,  providing  a  framework  for  achieving  unity  of  effort  will  be  a  major 
planning  task.  Establishing  mechanisms  to  coordinate  actions  in  planning  and  in  a  crisis 
will  depend  on  communications  circuits  and  procedures  established  in  advance. 

However,  few  established  communication  links  and  procedures  exist  today,  but  since 
1997  the  situation  has  been  improving  and  offers  new  opportunities  for  the  theater 
commander  to  overcome  this  challenge. 
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Increasing  relations  and  direct  ties  within  the  respective  militaries  began  under  the 
Clinton  administration  following  the  1996  Straits  crisis.  For  example,  U.S.  military 
officers  began  traveling  to  Taiwan  urging  military  reform.  Additionally,  since  1997  at 
least  eight  classified  meetings  occurred  between  the  U.S.,  Japan  and  Taiwan  important  to 
the  CINCs  understanding  of  Taiwan’s  security  concerns.  Under  President  Bush  other 
recent  measures  included  relaxing  restrictions  on  military  officers  traveling  to  Taiwan 
and  allowing  Taiwan’s  military  officers  to  participate  in  DoD  funded  training  programs 
like  the  Asia-Pacific  Center  for  Security  Studies.  More  importantly,  the  new 
administration  is  actively  considering  making  high  level  military  to  military  contact  with 

Q  C 

Taiwan  more  regular. 

Planning  flexible  deterrent  options  (FDO)  is  another  important  challenge  because 
of  policy  constraints/restraints.  The  policy  precludes  planning  for  the  use  of  Taiwan’s 
seaports  and  airfields  as  well  as  operating  in  Taiwan’s  territorial  seas  or  from  Taiwan’s 
airspace^^  in  pre-conflict  stages  of  planning  and  subsequently  increases  the  importance  of 
regional  partners  and  allies  for  forward  basing  and  support.  The  policy  limits  the  forces 
available  in  a  deterrent  phase  to  primarily  naval  forces,  the  potential  value  of  deterrent 
forces,  complicates  theater  force  protection  and  theater- strategic  intelligence 
requirements.  In  planning  FDOs,  the  CINC  is  tasked  not  to  place  forces  in  positions 

'I'-j 

where  they  may  be  needlessly  sacrificed  if  China  is  not  deterred  .  This  creates  a 
conflict  in  positioning  forces  for  deterrent  value.  Therefore  each  FDO  being  considered 
in  planning  must  be  carefully  weighed  against  each  policy  restraint/constraint  for 
feasibility,  adequacy  and  acceptability. 
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Conclusion 


As  a  result  of  China’s  sensitivity  over  issues  of  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity,  China’s  leaders  may  not  be  easily  deterred  in  future  situations  from  using 
coercion  or  force  to  compel  Taiwan’s  reunification  despite  the  real  or  perceived  costs  of 
US  presence  or  potential  military  responses  to  Chinese  actions.  Should  U.S.  efforts  to 
deter  China  fail,  failure  to  successfully  defend  Taiwan  from  Chinese  attack  risks  losing 
U.S.  influence  and  credibility  with  other  regional  partners.  Moreover  failure  to  respond 
would  cede  uncontested  control  of  the  first  Island  chain  and  the  South  and  East  China  sea 
approaches  to  the  vital  sea  lines  of  communications  between  Northeast  Asia  and  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  upon  which  Northeast  Asian  economic  prosperity  lies,  to  China,  a 
potentially  hostile  power  and  near-peer. 

U.S  adherence  to  a  deliberately  ambiguous  “one  China”  policy  poses  several  key 
planning  challenges  that  act  to  limit  the  CINC’s  freedom  of  action  in  theater- strategic 
planning.  These  challenges  result  principally  from  Taiwan’s  ambiguous  international 
status  and  the  constraints  and  restraints  placed  on  theater- strategic  planners  by  the  policy. 
Among  the  challenges  that  must  be  solved  are  establishing  the  justification  and  rationale 
for  the  use  of  U.S.  military  force  in  planning  appropriate  U.S.  responses  to  a  Chinese 
attack  on  Taiwan,  and  providing  for  how  plans  are  to  integrate  efforts  with  regional  allies 
and  Taiwan  in  order  to  achieve  fundamental  considerations  such  as  unity  of 
purpose/effort,  objective  and  economy  of  force  when  no  official  ties  exist  between  the 
U.S.  or  its  regional  allies  and  Taiwan.  The  feasibility,  adequacy,  and  acceptability  of 
theater- strategic  plans  involving  China  will  depend  on  finding  ways  to  solve  these  key 
planning  challenges. 
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Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  First,  the  ability  of  decision  makers  to  develop 
reasonable  justification  and  rationale  for  the  use  of  U.S.  force  to  defend  Taiwan  against  a 
Chinese  attack  will  not  be  easy  under  the  “one  China”  policy.  However,  doing  so  is 
critical  to  planning  appropriate  responses  in  the  planning  process.  Without  the  specific 
justification  and  rationale,  which  forces,  and  how  and  where  these  forces  may  be  used 
cannot  be  determined  and  planning  cannot  go  forward  without  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  planning  assumptions. 

Second,  integration  of  strategy,  plans,  and  forces  working  through  unofficial  and 
irregular  channels  will  be  difficult  at  best. 

Third,  planning  must  carefully  evaluate  each  potential  flexible  deterrent  option 
against  the  restraints  and  constraints  implied  by  the  policy  for  feasibility,  adequacy,  and 
acceptability.  For  example,  positioning  a  CVBG  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  although  feasible, 
adequate  and  acceptable  from  a  policy  standpoint  may  escalate  rather  than  diffuse  a 
future  crisis.  On  the  other  hand  positioning  a  CVBG  in  the  South  China  Sea  on  the  back 
side  of  Taiwan  may  not  be  adequate  for  its  purpose  since  it  may  have  little  deterrent  value 
to  the  Chinese.  Many  will  have  to  be  rejected  outright.  For  example,  moving  U.S. 
operated  air  defense  assets  to  Taiwan,  would  probably  not  be  politically  acceptable  and  if 
done  might  actually  provoke  the  use  of  force  the  policy  is  trying  to  prevent.  Many  other 
FDOs  may  be  impractical  or  politically  unacceptable  given  Chinese  maritime  claims  and 
Taiwan’s  status. 
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ENDNOTES 


'  Throughout  the  paper  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  referred  to  as  China.  Where  PRC  is 
used  it  denotes  the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

^  John  R.  Landry,  “The  Military  Dimensions  of  Great-Power  Rivalry  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region”, 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific:  U.S.  Strategic  Traditions  and  Regional  Realities,  ed.  Ambassador  Paul 
Taylor,  (Newport,  RI 2001),  96. 

^  Richard  Bernstein  and  Ross  Munro,  The  Coming  Conflict  with  China,  (New  York:  Vintage 
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